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THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK, 

AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STAGE  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BY  THE  OLD  STAGER. 


This  Guide  Boek  contain*!  Important  Hints  *?xm  the  following  Subjects 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

HOW  TO  DECLAIM. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  VOICE. 
HOW  TO  MEMORIZE. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FIGURE. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FACE. 
HOW  TO  TREAD  THE  STAGE. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HANDS. 
HOW  TO  EXPRESS  THE  VARIOUS 
PASSIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 
HOW  TO  DO  BYE-PLAY. 

HOW  TO  COMPORT  YOURSELF  AS 
A  LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN. 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. 


Extract  from  the  Preface  of  the  Work  There  are  certain  difficulties  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  earliest  phases  of  the  dramatic  art.  There  are  others  that  arise  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  from  the  want  of  practical  information,  arranged  m  proper  order  and  conveyec. 
with  due  simplicity  and  clearness  of  definition.  Such  difficulties  necessarily  result  in  *> 
greater  or  less  degree  of  disappointment  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  dramatic  honours 
uml  not  unfrequently  lead  to  the  abandonment,  almost  without  actual  tnal,  of  the  professioi 
of  the  stage  by  those  who  might,  if  property  directed,  hove  come  to  he  reckoned  among  it 

chief  ornaments. 


“  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  remove,  where  possible,  and  m  all  coses  t- 
lessen  just  such  difficulties,  by  furnishing  a  ready  reference  to  information  which  dial 
smooth  the  way  for  the  more  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  desponding  t- 

persevere.” 
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Septimus  Green 

.  (Gone  on  Acting)  . 

Mr.  Walter  Walton. 

Frank  Counter jumper 
Sarsaparilla  Jones  '» 
Baron  de  Wormcakes  / 
The  Earthquake  ) 

. (A  Draper’s  Assistant) . 

.  (“  His  Jaggs”)  .  ■) 

Mr.  Ernest  Lester. 

Mr.  Harry  Pleon. 

Lucy  Green  . 

.  (In  love  with  Frank)  . 

Miss  Lulu  Lewis. 

Jane  Jones  . 

.  (The  Slavey)  . 

Time  of  Representation.— Forty  Minutes. 

Miss  Mona  Wynn. 
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STAGE  DIKECTiOJN  S, 


Exits  and  Entran  :eS.— R.  means  Right ;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right  Door? 
L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E. 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S, 
Prompt  Side;  O.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  0. 
Left  of  Centre. 

R.  RC.  C.  LC.  L. 

%*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage ,  facing  the  Audience. 


ON  THE  BRAIN. 


SCENE. — Inferior.— P!a*<>  rack,  t,.  c.  ;  fireplace,  r.. 

2  k.  ;  tables,  chairs,  screen,  &e. — Music  for  cur¬ 
tain. 

Enter  GREEN  and  LUCY,  L.  1  e. 

Green.  Now,  it’s  not  a  bit  of  use  you  talking1.  1 
will  not  have  anythiug  to  do  with  that  counter¬ 
jumping  young  fellow  who  comes  here  after  you. 

Lucy.  But,  ’pa,  I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me  1 

Green.  Lore !  Bah !  I  tell  yon  if  you  marry  any¬ 
one,  it  must  be  an  actor — a  star  like  Wilson 
Barrett  1  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  you  married  to  a 
man  like  that,  I  should  die  happy,  I  know  I  should ! 
Now,  I’m  just  going  to  the  hotel  to  have  a  look  at 
the  Era.  Ah,  I  do  like  that  paper — all  about 
actors  1  I  see  Wilson  Barrett  has  produced  a  new 
drama.  I  want  to  see  an  account  of  it.  Glorious 
thing  the  drama  1 

[Exit,  R.  1  E. 

Lucy.  There,  I  call  it  shameful!  I  was  just 
speaking  about  my  Frank,  and  he  point-blank  re¬ 
fuses,  and  says  I  am  to  marry  no  one  but  an  actor. 

Enter  FRANK,  quietly,  it.  u.  E. 

Why,  I’d  rather  live  on  bread  and  cheese  with 
Frank  than  be  a  fine  lady  with  anyone  else. 

Frank.  Now,  that’s  very  nicely  said ! 

Lucy.  Why,  Frank,  how  you  surprised  me  ! 

Frank.  A  pleasant  surprise,  I  hope!  I  saw  your 
father  going  across  to  the  hotel.  Did  you  speak  to 
him  abont  me  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  did,  and  he  swears  I  shall  not  marry 
you,  and  that  he  will  only  consent  to  my  marrying 
an  actor ! 

Frank.  Ah,  that’s  very  awkward  1  But  I  think 
I  have  a  plan.  I’ll  be  an  actor  1 

Lucy.  You  ?  Sow  ? 

Frank.  Oh,  easily  enough  !  I’m  used  toamateur- 
ing  at  the  clubs.  I  have  a  lot  of  wardrobe  at  home. 
I  will  disguise  myself  as  some  great  pot — some  big 
star.  I  wonder  who  he  is  particularly  sweet  on  ? 

Lucy.  Why,  I  heard  him  mention  a  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett. 

Frank.  The  very  man !  I’ll  disguise  myself  as 
him.  Has  he  ever  seen  him  ? 

Lucy.  No;  I’m  certain  he’s  not. 

Frank.  All  the  better  for  my  plan.  I’ll  make  up 
like  him,  send  your  father  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
I  am  passing  through  the  town,  and  should  like  to 


see  him,  hearing  he  is  such  a  lover  of  the  dramatie 
art.  When  I  arrive  here,  fall  in  love  with  you— 
an  easy  matter — get  his  consent  to  our  marriage, 
and  when  the  knot  is  tied  tell  him  all.  He  will  see 
the  intrigue,  and  say,  “  Bless  you,  my  children — 
be  happy.”  Red  fire  and  curtain.  How  do  you 
like  the  picture  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  lovely!  Well,  come  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I  will  find  you  some  writing  paper 
to  write  the  note  on ;  then  I  will  send  it  across  to 
the  hotel,  as  I  know  ’pa  will  be  some  time  looking 
at  the  Era. 

Frank.  Then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  a  little  longer  ? 

[Exit  Lucy  and  Frank,  R.  1  E. 


Enter  JANE,  R.  1  e. 

Jane.  There  goes  my  poor  young  missus  and 
young  Mr.  Frank.  It’s  a  shame  old  Green  won’t 
let  them  get  married!  He’s  got  acting  on  the 
brain.  But  there,  after  all,  I  wish  I  was  an  ac¬ 
tress,  like  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  have  my  photo  ou  all 
the  sardine  tins  and  soft  soap!  Ah,  it  would  be 
fine  for  mo  to  come  on  in  the  trap rlom  and  say, 
“A  horse— a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  hospitul." 

Shei3  acting  about  just  as  JONES  enters  at  back,  r. 

Jones.  She  fancies  she's  swimming! 

Jane.  Hallo  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Jones.  Am  I  here  ? 

Jane.  Of  course  you’re  here.  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  yourself? 

Jones.  Yes;  I’ll  go  and  find  myself. 

Jane.  Have  you  any  sense? 

Jones.  I’ll  go  and  see. 

Jane.  What  are  yon? 

Jones.  I’m  a  detective. 

Jane.  Lor’,  what  line  ? 

Jones.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Jane.  Who  are  you  after  ? 

Jones.  I’m  after  a  man  who  owes  me  ninepenca. 

Jive.  Indeed? 

Jones.  No,  in  coppers!  I  saw  him  enter  this 
house,  and  I  won’t  leave  it  till  I  go  out.  But  don’t 
you  breathe  a  word  who  I  am."  I  shall  be  round 
about  here  during  the  day.  So,  when  you  see  me 
again,  you  don’t  know  me. 

Jane.  No,  I  never  saw  you  before.  But  I  know 
what  you  mean.  You’re  Handsaw,  the  detective. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  (Dramatically.)  I  know  you;  you 


COSTUME 


Green. — Fancy  Dressing-gown,  cap,  &c. ;  pad-leg,  for  gont. 

Frank. — First  dress:  Light  walking  suit.  Second  dress  :  Cape-coat,  slouch  hat. 
Jaggs.—  First  dress :  Rags.  Second  dress :  Dress  suit,  too  large. 

Lucy. — Morning  dress. 

Jane,— Servant’s  dress. 


SYNOPSIS. 


The  Intrigue  ;  The  Eminent  Actor  and  the  Baron;  The  Lunch  ;  The  Smash;  A  Concert  b§' 
the  Way  ;  The  Earthquake  Scene  from  “  Claudian”  ;  “  His  Jaggs  ”  gets  hung  up. 





Exits  and  Entran  :eS.— R.  means  Right ;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right  Door * 


L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E. 


Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance ;  P.  S. 
Frompt  Side;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.— R.  means  R'ght;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  0. 
Left  of  Centre. 


R. 


RC. 


C, 


LC, 


The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage ,  facing  the  Audience. 


ON  THE  BRAIN. 


SCENE.— Interior.— Pla*e  rack,  r,.  c. ;  fireplace,  j.. 

2  k.  ;  table s,  chairs,  screen,  &c.— Music  for  cur¬ 
tain. 

Enter  GREEN  and  LUCY,  L.  1  e. 

Green.  Now,  it’s  not  a  bit  of  use  you  talking1.  1 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  counter¬ 
jumping  young  fellow  who  comes  here  after  you. 

Lucy.  But,  'pa,  I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me  ! 

Green.  Love!  Bah!  I  tell  you  if  you  marry  any¬ 
one,  it  must  be  an  actor— a  Btar  like  Wilson 
Barrett  I  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  you  married  to  a 
man  like  that,  I  should  die  happy,  I  know  I  should ! 
Now,  I'm  just  going  to  the  hotel  to  have  a  look  at 
the  Era.  Ah,  I  do  like  that  paper— all  about 
actors  I  I  see  Wilson  Barrett  has  produced  a  new 
drama.  I  waut  to  see  an  account  of  it.  Glorious 
thing  the  drama ! 

[Exit,  R.  1  E. 

Lucy.  There,  I  call  it  shameful!  I  was  just 
speaking  about  my  Frank,  and  he  point-blank  re¬ 
fuses,  and  says  I  am  to  marry  no  one  but  an  actor. 

Enter  FRANK,  quietly,  R.  u.  E. 

Why,  I’d  rather  live  on  bread  and  cheese  with 
Frank  than  be  a  hue  lady  with  anyone  else. 

Frank.  Now,  that’s  very  nicely  said  ! 

Lucy.  Why,  Frank,  how  you  surprised  me  ! 

Frank.  A  pleasant  surprise,  I  hope!  I  saw  your 
father  going  across  to  the  hotel.  Did  you  speak  to 
him  about  me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  did,  and  he  swears  I  shall  not  marry 
you,  and  that  he  will  only  consent  to  my  marrying 
an  actor ! 

Frank.  Ah,  that’s  very  awkward!  But  I  think 
I  have  a  plan.  I’ll  be  an  actor! 

Lucy.  You  ?  How  ? 

Frank.  Oh,  easily  enough  !  I’m  used  toamateur- 
ing  at  the  clubs.  I  have  a  lot  of  wardrobe  at  home. 
I  will  disguise  myself  as  some  great  pot — some  big 
star.  I  wonder  who  he  is  particularly  sweet  on  ? 

Lucy.  Why,  I  heard  him  mention  a  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett. 

Frank.  The  very  man !  I’ll  disguise  myself  as 
him.  Has  he  ever  seen  him  ? 

Lucy.  No;  I’m  certain  he’s  not. 

Frank.  All  the  better  for  my  plan.  I’ll  make  up 
like  him,  send  your  father  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
I  am  passing  through  the  town,  and  should  like  to 


see  him,  hearing  he  is  such  a  lover  of  the  dramatie 
art.  When  I  arrive  here,  fall  iu  love  with  you — 
an  easy  matter — get  his  consent  to  our  marriage, 
and  when  tho  knot  is  tied  tell  him  all.  He  will  see 
the  intrigue,  and  say,  “  Bless  you,  my  children  — 
be  happy.”  Red  fire  and  curtain.  How  do  you 
like  the  picture  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  lovely!  Well,  come  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I  will  find  you  some  writing  paper 
to  write  tho  note  on ;  then  I  will  send  it  across  to 
the  hotel,  as  I  know  ’pa  will  be  some  time  looking 
at  the  Era. 

Frank.  Then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  a  little  longer  ? 

[Exit  Lucy  and  Frank,  r.  1  e. 


Enter  JANE,  R.  1  E. 

Jane.  There  goes  my  poor  young  missus  and 
young  Mr.  Frauk.  It’s  a  shame  old  Green  won’t 
let  them  get  married!  He’s  got  acting  on  the 
brain.  But  there,  after  all,  I  wish  I  was  au  ac¬ 
tress,  like  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  have  my  photo  on  all 
the  sardine  tins  aud  soft  soap!  Ah,  it  would  be 
fine  for  mo  to  come  on  in  the  tra^rdom  and  say, 
“  A  horse— a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  hospital.” 

She  is  acting  about  just  as  JONES  enters  at  back,  R. 

Jones.  She  fancies  she’s  swimming! 

Jane.  Hallo  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Jones.  Am  I  here  ? 

Jane.  Of  course  you’re  here.  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  yourself? 

Jones.  Yes;  I’ll  go  and  find  myself. 

Jane.  Have  you  any  sense  ? 

Jones.  I’ll  go  and  see. 

Jane.  What  are  you  ? 

Jones.  I’m  a  detective. 

Jane.  Lor’,  what  line  ? 

Jones.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Jane.  Who  are  you  after  ? 

Jones.  I’m  after  a  man  who  owes  me  nineponca, 

Jane.  Indeed  ? 

Jones.  No,  in  coppers!  I  saw  him  enter  this 
house,  and  I  won’t  leave  it  till  I  go  out.  But  don’t 
you  breathe  a  word  who  I  am.  I  shall  be  round 
about  here  during  the  day.  So,  when  you  see  me 
agaiu,  you  don’t  know  me. 

Jane.  No,  I  never  saw  you  before.  But  I  know 
what  you  mean.  You’re  Handsaw,  the  detective. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  ( Dramatically .)  I  know  you;  you 


4  ON  THE 

are  the  man  who  stole  the  donkey's  whiskers  I  Ha, 
ha  ! 

[Goes  off  mycteriously,  n.  1  e. 

Jones.  She’s  off  her  lunatic!  She  said  I’m 
Lock  Jaw,  the  Conservative.  (Mysteriously.)  I’m 
after  a  man  who  owes  me  ninepence,  and  1 
wouldn’t  lose  that  ninepence  for  eighteenpence. 
He  also  borrowed  a  chew  of  tobacco  off  me  nine 
years  ago,  and  I  wouldn’t  lose  that  chew  for  a 
quid.  I  know  him,  although  he’s  disguised  him¬ 
self  by  washiug  his  face,  and  I’ll  get  that  ninepence 
from  him  if  I  get  transported.  Hallo  1  Why,  I 
do  believe  he’s  coming  this  way !  I’ll  hide  behind 
this  tack  1  First  of  all  I’ll  sing. 


SONG.— Jones. 

AULD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

When  old  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  new  friends  come  arouud, 

You  pop  your  hand  into  your  pocket. 

And  you  part  for  drinks  all  rouud. 

The  same  it  is  with  a  nice  young  girl. 

Some  fellow  pops  the  question. 

She  marries  him  straight  off  the  reel 
Without  investigation. 

They  pop  into  a  nice  small  cot. 

They’re  settled,  they  suppose. 

Until  the  broker  is  popped  in 
And  they  have  to  pop  their  clothes. 

Then  mad  with  rage,  the  same  young  man 
He  steals  what  isn’t  hisn, 

So  they  pop  him  in  a  V.  R.  cab, 

And  pops  him  into  prison. 

So  all  the  world  you  may  go  round, 

You’ll  find  my  meaning  clear, 

This  world  is  nothing  else  but  pops. 

So  it’s  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer. 

For  remember  there's  the  silly  mouse. 

Who  steals  cold  beef  and  jelly, 

The  Thomas  H.  Henry  cat  gets  him. 

And  pops  him  in  his  - stomach. 

And  lastly  there’s  the  lively  flea. 

If  it  tickles  Aunt  Jemima, 

She  gets  him  by  the  trousers 
And  pops  him  in  the  spitoon. 

(Goes  up  stage.) 


Enter  FRANK,  L.  1  E. 

Frank.  Well,  so  far  so  good!  I’ve  written  the 
note  ami  sent  it  across  to  the  hotel  to  old  Green. 
So,  now  to  prepare  for  my  little  disguise. 

Jones.  (Coming  down.)  You  owe  me  ninepence  1 

Frank.  What  are  you  here  for  ? 

Jones.  Ninepence! 

Frank.  Oh,  see  me  again ! 

Jones.  But  I  can  see  you  uow.  Ninepence  ! 

Frank.  You  know  where  I’m  living— by  the 
riverside.  When  you’re  passing  there,  fall  in. 

Jones.  Not  for  ninepence!  I’ve  walked  from 
Russia  for  that  ninepence,  and  I  won’t  leave  you 
till  I  get  it ! 

Frank.  (Aside.)  How  unfortunate!  This  fellow 
will  stick  to  me  and  ruiu  all,  and  yet  he  might 
farther  my  plan  with  old  Green!  Ah,  I  have  it ! 


BRAIN. 

Jones.  Well,  give  it  me! 

Frank.  What  ? 

Jones.  My  ninepence ! 

Frank.  No  ;  I  mean  an  idea. 

Jones.  Ah,  give  it  me  in  coppers !  I  can’t  change 
an  idea. 

Frank.  Will  you  assist  me  ? 

Jones.  Yes;  I’ll  be  yonr  sister.  I’ll  be  your 
blooming  mother  for  that  ninepence  ! 

Frank.  No ;  I  mean  I  want  you  to  help  me, 
You  know  old  Green  ? 

Jones.  Yes  ;  who  is  he  ? 

Frank.  Why,  he’s  the  young  lady’s  father  of 
this  house. 

Jones.  Oh,  she’s  the  father  of  this  house  ! 

Frank.  No,  you  fool ;  he  is  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  I’m  sweet  on.  Well,  her  father  swears 
I  shall  not  marry  her ! 

Jones.  He’s  a  good  judge! 

Frank.  He  says  she  shall  marry  no  one  but  an 
actor.  So  I’m  going  to  be  an  actor — Wilson 
Barrett. 

Jones.  (Struggling  with  himself.)  Help!  help! 
Call  off  the  dogs ! 

Frank .  And  you  are  supposed  to  be - - 

Jones.  The  mystery  of  a  hansom  cab  ! 

Frank.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  You  shall  be  my 
old  friend,  the  Baron  De  Wormcake. 

Jones.  Good  morning. 

Frank.  Oh,  it’s  all  right !  Yon’re  only  supposed 
to  be. 

Jones.  Oh,  I’m  only  supposed  to  be  a  wormcake  I 
Well,  couldn’t  I  be  a  cheesecake  or  a  ham  sand¬ 
wich  ? 

Frank.  Now,  if  yon  do  as  I  want  yon  to,  I’ll  not 
only  give  you  that  niuepence,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  ! 

Jones.  Well,  how  shall  I  know  that  you’ll  give 
me  that  ninepence  ? 

Frank.  I’ll  give  yon  an  I  0  U. 

Jones.  I  owe  you.  No,  you  owe  me — ninepence  ! 

Frank.  Now,  follow  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
dress  suit  just  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

Jones.  How  shall  I  look  in  a  dress  suit? 

Frank.  Oh,  never  mind  how  you’ll  look,  as  I 
shall  most  certainly  surpass  you  in  style,  figure, 
grace  1 

Jones.  Could  yon  eat  a  sausage?  You  think 
you’re  a  working  oil  painting. 

Frank.  No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  But  still, 
it  was  only  yesterday  I  was  walking  along  the 
street  and  I  met  two  young  ladies,  and  as  I  passed 
them  one  said  to  the  other,  “  What  a  handsome 
young  fellow !” 

Jones.  Did  she  mean  you? 

Frank.  Of  course. 

Jones.  She  was  blind! 

Frank.  Not  blind  at  all,  for  the  other  one  said, 

“  Yes,  he  has  a  face  like  waxwork.” 

Jones.  Yes,  cobbler’s  waxwork  ! 

Frank.  (Aimoyed.)  I  wish  I’d  got  your  photo  ! 

Jones.  What  for? 

Frank  To  keep  the  rats  away  in  our  cellar. 

Jones.  We’ve  got  no  rats  in  our  cellar. 

Frank.  How’s  that? 

Jones.  Because  we’ve  got  your  portrait  there! 

Frank.  Well,  don’t  let  us  iudulge  in  personalities. 
As  you  know,  Shakspere  says,  “  Comparisons  are 
odious.” 

Jones.  So  are  your  whiskers. 

Frank.  I  think  with  my  little  scheme  we  shall 
have  the  old  man  on  the  end  of  a  string. 


ON  TIIE 

BONG.— Frank. 

BAD  ON  THE  END  OF  A  STRING. 

Air.— “  My  lodgings  are  on  the  cold  ground.” 

What  strange  thingB  we  bear,  and  wbat  Btrange 
things  we  see, 

Aa  we  walk  side  by  side  in  the  street ; 

It’s  bad  when  you  see  a  man  dying  of  want, 

And  the  bull  dog’s  got  cheese  cakes  to  eat. 

I  may  not  be  right,  but  I  will  not  get  left, 

Nor  tears  to  your  eyes  will  I  bring  ; 

So  get  yourselves  ready,  and  keep  yourselves 
steady. 

And  we’ll  soon  have  you  all  on  a  string. 

Some  men  they  go  mashing,  and  girls  they  go 
dashing 

Along  with  men’s  hearts,  without  fear. 

Some  mashers  wear  collars  about  two  feet  high, 
And  their  shirt  reaches  just  about  here. 

He  asks  her  to  dine,  have  oysters  and  wiue, 

She’ll  call  him  a  sweet  little  thing ; 

But  don't  he  look  funny,  when  he’s  spent  all  his 
money, 

And  she  let’s  go  her  end  of  the  string. 

Now  Gladstone  they  say  is  a  real  grand  old  man. 
And  he  sticks  to  the  Liberals  like  glue. 

He’s  like  a  potato,  it’s  true  what  I  say, 

For  he’s  always  in  some  Irish  stew  ; 

But  generous  he  is  to  the  hard-working  man. 

So  in  praise  of  old  Gladstone  I’ll  sing, 

For  he  always  keeps  throwing  his  gold  to  the 
poor. 

But  he‘s  got  it  tied  on  to  a  string. 

Of  Hymeneal  felicity  I'll  now  sing  in  praise, 

When  a  man's  happiness  does  begin  ; 

It  is  bad  when  a  girl  sits  down  on  your  knees, 

And  you’ve  sat  on  the  point  of  a  pin. 

So  away  and  get  married,  you  single  young  men. 
For  remember  that  time’s  on  the  wing, 

And  when  you  are  wed,  yon’ll  wish  you  were  dead, 
Or  hung  on  the  end  of  a  rope. 

In  the  last  verse  I  mentioned  that  time’s  on  the 
wing, 

So  our  odd  ditty  we  will  curtail ; 

That’s  a  very  wise  plan,  ana  adopt  it  we’d  better, 
Or  else  we'll  get  ten  years  in  gaol. 

(Here  a  large  rose  is  thrown  on  which  is 
tied  to  a  piece  of  siring.) 

A  young  lady  I  see’s  thrown  a  bouquet  to  me — 

Oh,  ain't  it  a  sweet  little  thing ! 

(Jaggs  goes  to  pick  it  up  and  it  is  pulled 
away.) 

What  a  fool  you  must  be ;  now  why  couldn’t  you 
see. 

That  she  had  it  tied  on  to  a  string  ? 

[Ei'tf  Frank  and  Jones,  L.  1  K. 

Enter  GREEN,  r.  v.  E.,  with  letter. 

Green.  Well,  well,  who’d  have  thought  it?  A 
letter  from  Wilson  Barrett.  Here,  Lucy,  Lucy, 
come  here  t 

Enter  LUCY,  R.  1  e. 

What  do  you  think  ?  While  I  was  in  the  hotel,  a 
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little  boy  brought  me  this  note.  I’ll  read  it. 
“  Dear  Sir, — Hearing  that  you  are  a  great  lover  of 
the  dramatic  art,  I  am  passing  through  the  town 
and  should  be  pleased  to  see  so  eminent  a  citizen. 
Yours  truly,  Wilson  Barrett.”  There,  what  do 
you  think  of  that — a  real  live  actor  coming  here  ? 
And,  whe  knows,  he  might  fall  in  love  with  you  and 
want  to  marry  you. 

Lucy.  Oh,  that  would  be  lovely ! 

Green.  Well,  go  and  get  your  best  clothes  on, 
and  make  yourself  as  captivating  as  possible. 

Lucy.  All  right,  ’pa. 

f  Exit  Lucy,  R.  1  e. 

Green.  I  am  quite  excited!  I  don’t  know  what 
I  am  about.  Jane,  Jane! 

Enter  JANE,  L.  1  E. 

Now,  Jane,  I  have  a  very  distinguished  person 
coming  here,  and  the  moment  he  comes  I  want  you 
to  show  him  up. 

Jane.  He’s  done  nothing  to  me.  What  am  I  to 
show  him  up  for?  I  ain’t  going  to  show  anyone 
vp. 

Green.  I  mean  be  nice  and  polite  to  him. 

Jane.  Shall  I  ask  him  to  kiss  me  ? 

Green.  Kiss  you  ?  Certainly  not !  (Loud  knock¬ 
ing.)  I  do  believe  that’s  him.  Now,  put  on  your 
best  behaveure. 

Frank.  (Heard  outside.)  Oh,  yes ;  this  is  the 
house — I’ll  find  my  way  upstairs ! 


Enter  FRANK,  R.  2  E. 

Ah,  Mr.  Green,  I  believe  ?  ( Hitting  him  with  stick 

on  gouty  leg.  Every  time  Green’s  leg  is  hit,  he 
screams  with  pain.  This  business  is  repeated .)  I 
am  proud  to  see  you  ! 

Green.  Mr.  Barrett,  I  am  delighted - 

Frank.  ( Same  leg  business.)  Don’t  mention  it.  I 
saw  your  wife  just  now — splendid  woman  ! 

Green.  My  wife  ?  Why,  she’s  been  dead  twenty 
years ! 

Frank.  Ah,  mistake— I  mean  your  son!  Fine- 
looking,  dashing  young  fellow  !  (Leg  business.) 

Green.  I  never  had  a  son  in  my  life. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  I  shall  put  my  foot  in  it  just 
now.  (Aloud.)  I  mean  your  daughter  !  Beautiful 
creature !  I  long  for  an  introduction  to  the 
charming  creature. 

Green.  All  in  good  time,  Mr.  Barrett. 

Frank.  But,  goodness  me,  I  was  qnite  for¬ 
getting  1  My  illustrious  friend,  the  Baron,  is 
outside. 

Green.  A  Baron  ?  Call  him  in  by  all  means. 
This  is  an  honour. 

Frank.  This  way,  my  dear  Baron. 


Enter  JONES,  r.  2  e. — r omical  make-up,  dress- 
suit. — This  eccentric  “  get-up  ”  consists  of  a  very 
large  dress-suit,  two  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  a 
watch-chain,  with  fishes,  chops,  old  boots,  &c.,jor 
trinke's,  a  very  large  shirt-front  with  a  piece  of 
candle  and  a  tin  rejlector.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  diamond  Comical  business  of  being  introduced, 
Junes  kicking  Green’s  gouty  foot,  &c. 

Baron,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  particular 
friend,  Mr.  Green. 
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Green.  Delighted,  I’m  sure ! 

Jones.  Have  you  got  a  chew  of  tobacco  on  you  ? 

Green.  A  chew  of  tobacco  ? 

Frank.  Only  one  of  his  little  eccentricities. 
(Asid*.)  You  idiot,  put  on  your  best  manners  1 

Jones.  What  a  funny  old  man!  Has  he  ever 
been  run  over  ?  (Business.) 

Green.  I  suppose  you  are  staying  at  the  “  Grand 
Hotel”? 

Frank.  Oh,  yes j  we're  staying  at  the  "Grand 
Hotel,”  eh,  Baron  ? 

Jones.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  coal-shed! 

Green.  I  stayed  there  once  ! 

Jones.  Yes,  I  saw  your  name  on  a  kipper! 

Green.  Their  prices  are  rather  high,  don’t  you 
think  P 

Jones.  Yes,  I  remember  having  to  sleep  on  the 
billiard-table  once. 

Green.  Goodness  me?  What  did  they  charge 
you? 

Jones.  Oh,  usual  price —shilling  an  hour. 

Frank.  Nasty  weather  we’re  having,  are  we 
not  ? 

Green.  Yes;  indeed,  I  never  came  across  a  worse 
summer  than  this. 

Jones.  Oh,  I  knew  a  worse  summer  than  this  I 

Green.  When  was  that  ? 

Jones.  Last  winter  1 

Green.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  prepared  a  little 
lunch  for  you  ;  but,  previous  to  having  it  brought 
up,  would  I  be  asking  too  much  if  I  were  to  ask 
for  a  little  recitation  ? 

Frank.  Well,  Mr.  Green,  I  should  be  only  too 
delighted;  but,  you  see,  I  very  seldom  act  off  the 
stage— (aside) — or  on,  either.  (Aloud.)  But  my 
friend,  the  Baron,  is  noted  for  his  powers  of  re¬ 
cking.  Come,  Baron,  oblige! 

Jones.  (Reciting.)  Apples  are  sweet,  lemons 
are  bitter ;  if  you  love  me,  please  send  me  a 
bloater. 

Green.  (Aside.)  V/ ell,  I  certainly  don’t  care  for 
that ! 

Frank.  (Aside  to  Jones.)  You  fool,  you’ll  spoil 
all.  Do  something  better  than  that.  (Aloud.) 
That  was  only  a  little  opening,  as  it  were.  Come, 
Baron,  the  recitation  I 

Jones.  (Reciting.)  Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  dark, 
black  night,  a  band  of  robbers  were  seated  round 
a  fire.  All  of  a  sudden  the  Captain  said  to  one  of 
his  men,  "Alphonzo,  tell  us  a  tale.”  Alphonzo, 
seating  himself  on  a  broken  tree,  began  the  follow¬ 
ing  thrilling  story. 

(T/i  y  it  ait  anxiously  to  hear  the 
"story” ;  but  Jones  repeats  it  over 
again  from.  "  Once  upon  a  time  ”  to 
"  the  following  thrilling  story.”  He 
does  this  three  times.  Just  as  he  i3 
about  to  begin  the  fourth  time  Frank 
pulls  him  away.) 

Frank.  What  the  devil  are  you  doing?  Do  yon 
want  to  ruin  me.  (Aside.) 

Jones.  No;  you  owe  me  ninepence ! 

Frank.  (To  Green.)  Yon  see,  the  Baron  always 
recites  in  prose  or  blank  verse !  But,  my  dear 
Baron,  can’t  you  give  us  a  little  rhyme? 

Jones.  Oh,  yes ! 

“  Some  like  sugar,  and  some  like  milk  ; 

But  others  like  sugar,  and  some  like  milk.” 

Green.  But,  toy  dear  Baron,  that  is  hardly 


rhyme.  You’ve  got  two  milks  together.  It  i» 
the  same. 

Jones.  No  ;  one’s  condensed  milk  I 
Frank.  I  will  give  you  an  idea. 

Jones.  I  wish  you’d  give  me  that— 

Frank.  (Aside.)  Shut  up !  (Aloud.)  This  is 
rhyme — 

“  My  name  it  is  John  Brown, 

And  I  go  walking  up  and  down.** 

Jones.  Well,  it’s  a  pity  you  didn’t  get  run  over  I 
I  can  rhyme  like  that  on  anyone’s  name. 

Green.  Will  you  rhyme  on  my  name  ? 

Jones.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Green.  Green  I 

Jones.  You  look  it!  "Your  name  it  is  Green, 
and  he  owes  me  ninepence.” 

Green.  But  that’s  not  rhyme ! 

Jones.  No;  but  it  is  true  I 

(Frank  pulls  him  au;ay. — Business.) 
Green.  Ah,  here  comes  my  daughter ! 

Enter  LUCY,  r.  2  e.  At  same  time  enter  JANE 
with  tray  of  eatables,  R.  2  E.  Comic  business  of 
introduction,  Jones  getting  before  Frank,  Ac. 
After  business  they  all  sit  at  table— Jones,  R.  of 
table;  Green,  l.  of  table;  Frank  and  Lucy  behind. 
Green  assists  them  to  cake,  Ac.  Jones  grabs  it  all ; 
tries  to  eat  it;  chokes;  picks  up  hot  coffee-pot; 
tries  to  drink.  He  drops  it  all  over  Green. 
Business  ad  lib. 

Lucy.  (To  Frank.)  This  is  beautiful  butter*,  is  it 
not  ? 

Frank.  Yes  ;  is  really  beautiful. 

Green.  Yes  ;  we  have  it  fresh  every  morning. 

Jones.  Yes;  from  the  railway  trucks. 

Frank.  Do  you  remember  that  hotel  we  called  at, 
Baron,  when  we  wanted  a  little  snack,  at  London  ? 

Jones.  Oh,  yes  ;  you  asked  what  they  charged  for 
the  chops— they  said  two  shillings,  and  the  bread 
aud  gravy  was  given  in— and  you  said  you’d  have 
two  plates  of  bread  and  gravy.  Do  you  remember 
that  nice-looking  barmaid  there  ?  Oh,  she  wa3  a 
nice  girl  I  Oh,  I  was  mashed  on  that  girl !  I  even 
went  to  an  ironmonger’s,  and  tried  to  get  a  bar 
made  like  her;  but  I  could  not. 

Green.  Quito  romantic  l 

Jone s.  No ;  that  was  the  worst  of  it — I  couldn’t 
get  anything  on  tick.  And  I  used  to  sing  to  her 
outside  her  window  of  a  night.  One  night,  as  I  was 
warbling,  up  went  a  window  and  something  came 
down  wet. 

Green.  Perhaps  it  was  rain  ? 

Jones.  I  know  what  it  was  1 

Lucy.  Oh,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  song  you  sang 
to  the  young  lady ! 

Green.  Oh,  yes,  Baron  ;  do  oblige. 

Jones.  All  right.  I  will  oblige. 


SONG.— Jones. 

THEY  ALL  WANT  JACK. 

Parody  on  "They  All  Love  Jack.** 

I’ll  sing  about  a  sailor  who  never  went  to  sea, 

For  this  sailor  was  a  saler  in  a  sale  shop  don't 
you  see ; 

One  day  he  thought  he’d  like  to  rob  the  till  aud  not 
come  back, 
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And  now  the  police  are  after  him — they  all  want 
Jack — 

A.nd  the  master’s  wife  she  went  as  well— she  went 
with  Jack. 


CHOBU3: 


His  head  is  like  the  sea,  water  on  the  brain  has 

llQ 

And ’the  boss  will  lonely  be  till  his  wife  comes 
But  worse  than  we  suppose,  he  sneaked  bis  master’s 


clothes.  ,  ,  ,,, 

And  his  whiskers  have  got  froze,  so  he  don  t  love 

Jaok. 


I  will  sing  about  another  who  owned  the  name  of 

He  was  a 'gallant  soldier,  many  stripes  and  battles 
won 

But  the  battles  were  with  bed  bngs,  and  he  fought 
till  he  was  black, 

And  the  stripes  were  not  upon  his  arm,  but  on 

his  back,  ,  .... 

One  day  he  rose  above  ’em  all  through  sitting  on  a 

tack. 


Chorus. 

The  nurse  maids  he  would  mash,  with  his  dark  blue 
green  moustache,  _  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Till  in  a  sewer  he  fell  splash  and  his  head  went 
wliHck 

Down  the’  sink  he  slided,  it  killed  him,  so  he 

So^hisf  whiskers  were  divided,  for  we  all  loved 
Jack. 

I’ll  sing  about  another  who’s  name  began  with 

If  J  99 

It’s  of  a  he  cat  Thomas  who  annoys  us  night  and 

He  always  chews  my  dinner,  and  he  has  a  nasty 
knfl<ck 

Of  sleeping  in  the  custard  and  his  head’s  that 

And^  the  fleas  have  built  a  lodging  house  in  the 
middle  of  his  back. 

Chorus. 

At  night  he’ll  roam  the  town  to  find  a  eat  some¬ 
where  around. 

Upon  the  tiles  stroll  up  and  down,  at  them  the 

bricks  go  whack,  ,  „  ... 

And  my  Thomas  cat  is  gay,  and  all  the  neighbours 

bo  y 

Tom  leads  their  cats  astray,  so  I’ll  pole  axe 
Jack, 


( While  he  is  singing  Jane  comes  behind 
him  unseen,  and  pins  the  end  of  the 
tablecloth  to  his  coattail.  At  conclu¬ 
sion  of  song  he  goes  forward  to  bow, 
and  he  pulls  all  the  things  off  the 
table.) 


Jones.  Who’s  a  billposter  ?  ...  .. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  do  P  fHe  11  spoil 
all.  (Aloud.)  I  am  sorry  the  Baron  s  eocentrio 
way  should  have  so  upset  yon  ;  but  I  assure  you  he 
is  a  very  good  fellow  1  ,  ,  „  .. 

Green.  May  be,  may  be  !  TheBe  great  folks  have 

such  peculiar  ways.  .  .,  ,  ,. 

Frank.  (Aside.)  I  must  get  the  right  side  of  the 
old  fellow.  (Aloud.)  Now,  Mr.  Green,  it  is  much 
against  my  rule,  but  as  yon  have  Buch  a  desire 
see  me  do  a  little  acting,  I  will  give  you  the  last 
scene  from  “Claudian.”  I  will  play  Claudian, 
your  daughter  shall  play  Almeda,  you  shall  be  the 
audience ! 

Jones.  And  what  shall  I  play  ? 

Frank.  Oh,  you  shall  play  the  earthquake  I 
Now,  Miss  Lucy  and  myself  will  go  and  prepare. 

TEatf  Frank.  R.  2  K.  Exit  Lucy,  L.  1  E. 


Jones.  Here,  how  am  I  to  play  the  earthquake  ? 

Green.  Oh,  very  easy  !  You  go  behind  the  screen, 
and  when  Claudian  says,  *‘  Almeda,  come  to  my 
arms,”  let  off  the  little  explosive  matter  behind 
there,  and  catch  hold  of  the  rope  there.  But, 
mind,  don’t  get  too  near  the  powder,  or  you  11  be 
blown  to  pieces;  and,  mind, don’t  on  any  account 
get  your  head  in  the  noose,  or  you’ll  be  hung. 

Jones.  Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  play  this 


part  yourself  ? 

Green.  Now,  it  will  be  all  right  if  you  keep  my 
instructions  in  mind. 

Jones.  Well,  promise  me  one  thing.  _ 

Green.  Certainly  !  Anything  you  wish. 

Jones.  If  I  die,  will  you  put  your  whiskers  on 


Green.  Oh,  nonsense!  Come,  let’s  commence  I 
Jones.  Yes,  now  for  the  drama. 

(They  both  go  behind  screen.— Music.) 


Enter  FRANK,  as  Claudian. 

Frank.  A  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
last  I  stood  upon  my  native  village. 

Jones.  ( Behind  screen.)  Why,  you’ve  only  been 
away  a  minute ! 

Frank.  Shut  up  I  ’Tis  years  since  I  left  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  took  to  that  of  vice.  Still  I 
am  not  happy  ! 

Jones.  (As  before.)  Well,  give  me  my  ninepence  ! 

Frank.  Will  you  shut  up?  One  object  bars  me 
of  gaining  the  coveted  prize;  but  I’ll  have  it,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt ! 

Jones.  (.4s  before.)  Bravo,  Inkey  1 

Frank.  Ah,  but  who  comes  here  ?  By  all  the  . 
suns  that  shine  upon  the  moon,  it  is  Almeda.  I 
will  dissemble.  I  will  once  more  ask  her  for  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Should  she  spurn  me,  I  will 
take  her  by  the  hair,  and  throw  her  into  the  flow¬ 
ing  river,  and  she  will  be  burned  to  death. 

[Ifithd  raws. 

Enter  LUCY,  as  Almeda. 

Lucy.  Alone  have  I  wandered,  and  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  silence  1  Ah,  what  do  I  see  ?  ’Tis 
Claudian ! 


Enter  FRANK. 


Green.  (Very  annoyed.)  This  is  too  much.  I 
never  came  across  anything  like  it  in  my  liie.  i 
believe  the  man  is  an  imposter! 


Frank.  Yes,  Almeda ;  ’tis  Claudian,  whom  you 
have  treated  like  the  proverbial  dog.  But  the 
hour  of  retribution  has  at  length  arrived. 


®  ON  THE 

Lucy.  Let  me  pass  ! 

Frank.  (Seizing  her.;  Never!  It  is  useless  for 

yr„tO.lmP0rtune  me  5  *  have  made  a  vow  that  you 

shall  be  mine,  and  by  heving s  I  will  keep - 

Lucy.  A.h,  that  face! 

Frank.  What’s  the  matter  with  my  face  ? 

Lucy.  Have  you  a  button  off  your  left  wrist- 
band  r 

Frank.  I  have! 

Lucy.  Then  yon  are  my  long-lost  lover! 

Frank.  At  last  I  am  discovered !  Light  of  my 


BRAIN. 

soul  and  downfall  of  my  pocket,  you  are  minei 
Come  to  my  arms  ! 

Green.  Now  the  earthquake  ! 

(Explosion. — Screen  falls,  end  discovers 
Jones  hanging,  all  his  clothes  blown 
to  bits  and  his  hair  blown  off.  Green 
falls.  Lucy  faints  tu  Frank’s  arms. 
Jane  enters  wi  h  a  tray  of  dishes, 
screams,  and  falls  on  top  of  Green. 
Red  fire,  all  confusion. — Music,  forte, 
eat  curtain  falls.) 
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James.— First  dress  :  A  dress  suit  much  too  large.  Second  dress  :  Large  orercoat ;  hat,  &o, 
Womwom. — Dark  suit;  cape  coat;  slouch  hat. 

Scatterbrass.— Fashionable  morning  suit. 

Mrs.  Scatterbrass. — Fashionable  morning  dress. 

Jane.— Smart  servant  dress. 

Clara  — Schoolgirl  dress;  bonnet,  flee. 
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Left  of  Centre.  r  r0,  0,  lO.  L. 

The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stags,  facing  the  A  udience. 
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SCENE  I. — Chamber. — Doors,  n.,  L  ,  and  c. 
Best  furniture;  carpet ;  small  kind  of  breakjast- 
table,  r.  c.,  chairs  each  zide ;  sofa,  l.  c.;  screen, 
L.  c. — Lively  music. 

JANE  discovered  arranging  bveakfast-things  on  R. 

table. 

Jane.  Well,  I  never  did  come  across  anyone  like 
Mr.  Scatterbrass  I  Here,  he  and  my  missus  have 
only  been  married  three  months  and  he  stays  out 
all  the  blessed  night  1  I'd  give  it  him  if  I  was 
missus  I  Here,  it  is  ten  o'clock  and  he  hasn'tcome 
home  yeti  What  a  funny  way  I  have  of  saying 
home '  ’  1  Anyone  would  think  this  was  onr  house 
instead  of  just  rooms  in  the  Green  Eye  Hotel! 
And  what  a  very  strange  thing,  my  meeting  with 
my  old  sweetheart,  James  Treacle!  He's  the 
waiter  here,  and  he  sticks  to  this  room  because  my 
master  and  missus  knew  him  before,  and  they  are 
always  giving  him  tips.  But  here  am  I  talking  and 
getting  the  breakfast  cold.  The  servants  in  this 
hotel  are  a  lazy  set,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
bring  the  breakfast  up  myself!  I  wonder  where 
James  is  P  X  haven't  seen  him  all  day. 

[Exit,  R.  1  E. 

Enter  VICTOR  WOMWOM,  l.  d.  f. 

Fief.  At  last  I  am  safe  for  a  little  while.  I  am  a 
murderer!  Though  it  was  fair — a  fair  duel.  We 
met  feet  to  feet— no,  I  mean  face  to  face,  our  pistols 
were  made  to  carry  a  shot  a  hundred  feet ;  so  we 
stood  five  thousand  yards  off  each  other.  We 
tired — he  fell — and  I  killed  him  !  How  ever  shall  I 
be  able  to  tell  my  wife  I  am  stained  with  humau 
blood  ?  And  it  was  only  over  a  glass  of  wiue.  He 
said  it  was  June  and  I  insisted  that  it  wa3  Decem¬ 
ber.  And  then  we  argued  in  the  gutter.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  to  wipe  out  the  insult.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  which  one  it  was  that  really  was  insulted. 
But  we  met — we  fought — and  he  fell !  He  is  dead 
and  I  have  deaded  him,  I  lied  to  Dover,  took  a 
train  to  Egypt— no,  I  mean  Mile  End — then  I 
jumped  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  to  this  hotel,  so 
as  to  put  the  detectives  off  the  track;  as,  if  they 
never  discover  me,  they  won’t  know  where  I  am. 
I  have  just  sent  a  wire  to  my  dear  friend  Monchard 
in  Paris,  asking  him  to  let  me  know'  where  my 
bullet  struck,  and  if  he  is  really  dead!  Oh,  but 
there  can  be  no  mistake!  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
dead  as  I  shot  him,  and  he  answered  “  Yes.”  Ah, 
someone  coming !  I  must  dissemble !  First  of  all, 


my  disguise  !  No  one  could  ever  tell  me  from  my¬ 
self  with  the  disguise  I  have  prepared ! 

[Goes  off  cautiously,  a.  D. 

Enter  JAMES,  C. 

Jas,  It’s  all  very  well  to  be  a  waiter  at  an  hotel ! 
I  am  general  help !  I  help  everyone,  and  help  my¬ 
self  to  all  the  seoond-hand  ice-puddin’ !  Jane,  the 
maid  here,  is  sweet  on  me  too,  but  I  sha’n’t  marry ! 
If  ever  I  do,  I’ll  marry  a  sweetstuff  wife,  so  that 
when  I’m  tired  of  her  I  can  chew  her  head  off  l 

Enter  a  GIRL,  with  baby,  C. 

Girl.  Please,  is  your  name  James  Treacle? 

Jas.  Yes. 

Girl.  Oh,  well,  that’s  all  right  1  Your  sister’s 
just  sent  you  little  Tommy  to  take  care  of  while 
she  goes  to  see  her  husband  off  to  India.  (Gives  him 
baby.)  She  says  you  won’t  mind. 

Jas.  But  I  do  mind  !  I’m  not  going  to  mind  her 
kid  while  she  goes  to  India!  You  just  tell  her  if 
she  wants  me  to  mind  her  kid  she’d  better  look 

ter  liGrsclf 

Girl.  All  right,  I’ll  go  and  tell  her.  Mind  the 
baby  till  I  come  back.  Hera's  the  note  your  sister 
sent,  and  some  jam-tarts,  in  case  little  Tommy 
cries.  I’ll  be  back  in  half  an  hour ! 

[Runs  off,  c. 

Jas.  (Running  after  her.)  Hi,  come  back!  No, 
she’s  gone !  Here’s  a  nice  position  for  me  to  be 
placed  in !  If  the  guv’nor  of  this  hotel  saw  this 
kid,  he’d  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  was  his 
mother !  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ? 

VICTOR  rushes  on  from  n.  d.,  cloak  on,  and 
whiskers. 

Viet.  (Aside.)  I  am  expecting  that  telegram 
every  moment.  I  shall  have  to  take  this  fellow 
into  my  confidence.  (Aloud.)  Ah,  you  are  my 
friend!  Hush!  Not  a  word. 

Jas.  (Aside.)  He’s  off  his  asylum! 

Viet.  You  see  before  you  a  wretched  man  whosa 
life  is  a  perfect  blank, 

Jas.  Try  the  double  six ! 

Viet.  You  see  before  you  a  murderer  I  (Business. 
James  frightened.)  Tell  me,  did  you  ever  love  a 
lovely  creature,  with  a  marble  brow,  and  golden 
hair,  sylph-like  form - 

Jas.  No,  bnt  I  take  on  the  tart  at  the  pieshop. 

Viet.  Say,  did  you  ever  fight  for  her  ? 

Jas.  No,  not  me  1 
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Viet.  Well,  I  did — a  duel — coffee  and  pistols  for 
two  I 

Jas.  Why  didn’t  you  try  two  of  fish  and  a  pen’oth 
of  taters  ? 

Viet.  Bah  1  Yon  fool  I  I  tell  you  we  fought  a 
fair  duel  and  he  fell !  I  killed  him  1  You  wiil  not 
betray  me— I  know  yon  won’t?  1  will  make  it 
worth  your  while.  You  can  see  I  am  disguised. 

Jos.  Yes ;  you’re  disguised  as  whiskers  on  an 
arm-chair! 

Viet.  But  whenever  you  see  me  in  compauy,  you 
don’t  know  me  ? 

Jus.  Don’t  I  ? 

Viet.  I  am  expecting  a  wire. 

Jos.  I’ve  only  got  a  bit  of  string. 

Fief.  When  it  comes  give  it  to  me  immediately, 
and  I  will  reward  your  faithfulness !  And  now, 
my  friend — my  true  friend — adien,  adieu!  Re¬ 
member  the  wire — remember  the  wire  I  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  betray  me — I  see  it  in  your  eyes! 
You  can  feel  for  me!  You — you  are  a  father! 

Jos.  You — you  are  a  liar  1 

Fief.  Remember  the  wire! 

[Exit,  L.  P. 

Jas.  I  wonder  however  he  got  in  here  ?  That 
man's  a  luniticlel  Wants  me  to  look  out  for  a 
wire!  Anyhow,  he  mentioned  tin  so  I’ll  keep  my 
eye  on  him  I  But  let  me  read  this  note  my  sister’s 
sent.  “  Dear  James, — I’ve  sent  you  little  Tommy 
to  take  care  of  for  a  half-hour.  I  know  you  won’t 
mind.”  She’s  put  some  crosses— that’s  supposed 
to  be  hot-cross  buns  I  suppose.  Hallo!  What’s 
this?  “P.S.”  Pea  soup.  “I’ve  left  him  some 
jam-tarts,  so  that  if  he  cries,  they  will  make  him 
quiet.  Your  loving  sister,  Tottie  Hardbake.” 
Half  an  hour !  Me  mind  this  kid  ?  What  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  I  know  I  I’ll  put  it  in  my  bedroom  till 
that  girl  comes  back.  (Going,  R.  1  e.)  Goodness 
me,  here’s  Jane!  She  might  think  it’s  mine. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  well,  she’s  only  just  bringing 
up  the  breakfast.  I’ll  just  put  it  on  this  sofa,  and 
cover  it  up,  till  she’s  gone. 

(Puts  baby  on  sofa,  covers  it  up.) 

Enter  JANE,  R.  1  E.,  with  breakfast.  James  does 
not  see  her. 

Jane.  Oh,  there  he  is !  Hallo,  James! 

Jas.  ( Covering  baby  over,  confused.)  Ah,  Jane, 
there  you  are !  (Aside.)  I  wonder  where  I’m  going 
to  put  those  jam  tarts— these jam  tarts. 

(Business.  Trying  to  hide  the  tarts.) 

Jane.  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  James?  Can 
I  help  you  ? 

Jus.  No,  go  away,  Jane!  I’ve  broke  my  braces. 
(Puts  tarts  away.)  That’s  better  !  (Drot>s  letter.) 

Jane.  You  don’t  seem  yourself  at  all.  I  think 
you  have  forgotten  yourself. 

Jas.  Well,  I’ll  go  and  fiud  myself.  (Aside.)  How 
am  I  to  get  her  out  of  the  room  ?  I  must  get  the 
baby  away  somehow.  I  know !  I'll  just  start 
making  love  to  her — she’ll  soon  clear  out  then. 
[Suddenly.)  Ah,  Jane,  you  know  I  love  yon, don’t 
I? 

Jane.  Go  on, yon  little  fool!  I’m  too  big  for 
yon. 

Jas.  No,  not  at  all.  Better  to  have  loved  a  big 
girl  than  never  loved  a  tall !  Give  me  a  kiss,  Jane. 
[She  smacks  his  face.)  Now,  see  what  you’ ve  done ! 
You’ve  knocked  my  tooth  right  out  of  my  mouth 
into  my  jaw. 

Jane.  What,  the  one  I  paid  two  and  six  for  P 

Jas.  Yes  ;  you  struck  me  with  your  foot. 


Jane.  No,  I  didn’t;  I  struck  you  with  my  hand. 

Jas.  Well,  it’s  got  corns  on  it. 

VICTOR  rushes  in,  L,  u. 

Viet.  Has  it  come  ? 

Jas.  What,  the  fire-escape  ? 

Fief.  No  ;  the  wire. 

Jas.  No,  try  a  bit  of  rope. 

Jane.  Oh,  dear,  here’s  a  madman! 

[Runs  off,  L.  1  e. 

F'ct.  Yon  will  not  betray  me?  For  you,  and 
ouly  you,  know  of  my  crime.  You  know. 

( Making  movement  like  Jencing.  Busi¬ 
ness.  James  f  lightened.) 

Jas.  He  thinks  he’s  swimming. 

Fief.  Ah,  my  poor  fellow,  if  yon  are  discovered 
with  me  it  would  go  hard  with  both  of  us !  I 
should  most  probably  be  hanged  and  you  trans¬ 
ported. 

Jas.  I  wonder  where  I  could  get  a  four  wheeler  ? 

Viet.  Remember  the  wire — remember  the  wire! 

[Exit,  l.  i>. 

Jas.  Well,  that  man’s  off  his  lunatic!  But  now 
I’ll  try  and  put  this  baby  away.  (Picksitup.)  I’ll 
put  it  in  my  bedroom.  (Goes  towards  r.  d.)  Good¬ 
ness,  here’s  Mrs.  Scatterbrass !  She  must  not  see 
this  kid.  (Puts  it  under  sofa.)  That’s  better  ! 

En'er  MRS.  SCATTERBRASS,  u.  D- 

Mrs.  S.  Good  morning,  James !  Are  you  well 
this  morning? 

Jas.  No,  mum;  my  teeth  are  so  bad  I  can’t 
domesticate ! 

Mrs.  S.  Ah,  that’s  very  bad,  James!  But 
where’s  your  master?  Out  again,  I  suppose? 
Tell  me,  James,  did  he  come  home  late  or  early  ? 

Jas.  Rather  early,  mum. 

Mrs.  S.  Rather  early  last  night  ? 

Jus.  Yes;  two  minutes  before  the  milkman  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  S.  This  is  cruel  of  him  !  Staying  out  so 
late  at  those  nasty  clubs.  I  am  awfully  frigh¬ 
tened  of  him  playing  cards.  I’ve  heard  such 
dreadful  things  about  cards — about  them  causing 
duels. 

VICTOR  rushes  on,  l.  d. 

Viet.  Duels— duels  !  Ah,  all  is  discovered  !  Ah, 
madame,  you  know  all !  (Kneels.) 

Jas.  P’r’aps  it’s  the  smell  of  the  butter  that’s 
turned  his  brain!  Try  a  picklo  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Get  up,  sir  1  What  do  you  mean  by  it? 
If  my  husband  were  here - 

Fief.  (Still  kneeling.)  Ah,  I  do  not  care  for  him! 
You  will  keep  our  secret  ? 

Enter  SCATTERBRASS,  C. 

3fr.  S.  Here,  what  the  devil  are  you  doing,  sir  ? 

Fief.  Ah,  pardon  mel  I  just  gave  the  lady  her 
handkerchief. 

[Racks  off,  I..,  knocks  James  over. — 
Business. — Exit  Victor,  l.  1  k. 

Mr.  S.  (Asiie.)  I’ll  keep  my  eye  on  that  gentle¬ 
man.  (Aloud.)  Well,  my  dear,  there  you  are, 
looking  fresh  and  happy  as  usual  I  James,  break¬ 
fast  ! 

Jus.  (Business.)  Yes,  sir. 

(Scatterbrass  and  Mrs.  Scatterbrass  at 
L.  table.) 

Mrs.  S.  Where  were  you  last  night,  George  P 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  at  the  club,  my  dear  ! 
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Mr*.  S.  Ah,  George,  I  think  that’s  getting  too 
weak! 

Mr.  S.  (With  egg.)  Well,  this  egg  isn’t.  Janie3, 
there's  something  wrong  with  this  egg  ! 

Jus.  (Smells  it.)  Yes,  sir;  I  don’t  think  it  is 
very  well. 

(Business.— Throws  egg  off  at  side. — 
Crash.) 

Mrs.  S.  George,  I  really  must  pnt  a  stop  to  your 
stopping  out  all  night!  It  is  cruel  of  you  !  Only 
three  mouths,  and  you  are  scarcely  ever  by  my 
side.  Leaving  me  all  alone,  and  not  even  a  blessed 
baby  to  speak  to. 

(Baby  cries. — Business.— James,  very 
excited,  making  noise  to  drown  cries. 
Business. — Dancing  about  ) 

3IY.  S.  Whatever  is  the  matter,  James?  Are 
you  often  taken  iike  that? 

Jas.  Yes,  sir  ;  had  a  fit,  sir!  ( Crying  stops.) 

Mr.  S.  Well,  don’t  let  it  occur  again  !  Well, 

my  dear,  as  1  was  saying -  There,  I’ve  been 

and  upset  the  salt  1  That’s  a  sure  sign  of  a  quarrel 
isn’t  it  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  ves  ;  throw  it  over  your  shoulder. 

(Scatterbrass  ti.rows  salt  over  his 
shoulder  into  .ames’s  face. —  Busi¬ 
ness. — James  howls  with  pain.  Baby 
cries.  James,  in  his  excitement,  up¬ 
sets  coffee-pot  all  over  Scatterbrass.) 

Mr.  S.  There,  you  idiot,  see  what  you’ve  done  ! 
Spoiled  my  best  coat !  (In  rage.)  Leave  this  place 
at  once — take  a  month  l  (Hits  James  with  tray.) 

[ Exit  in  rage,  k.  d. 

Jas.  All  right,  sir.  I’ll  give  you  a  month  1 

Mrs.  S.  Whatever  is  the  matter,  James  ? 

Jas.  Why,  your  old  bloke  struck  me  on  the  tray 
with  a  jaw,  mum!  If  I  allow  the  visitors  to  do 
it,  I  suppose  the  minnerals  will  have  a  go  next ! 

Mrs.  S.  James  1  I  thought  I  heard  a  very  funny 
noise  just  now. 

Jas.  No,  you  didn't,  mum. 

Mrs.  S.  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  do  you  know 
I  did  not  ? 

Jas.  'Cause  I  thought  so. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  certain  1  heard  something.  It  was 
something  like  a  mouse ;  and  I’m  awfully  fright¬ 
ened  of  mice.  (Baby  cries.) 

Jas,  (Business. — Pointing,  l.)  Yes,  there’s  one! 

( 31  rs.  Scatterbrass  screams  and  runs  towards  sofa.) 
No,  not  there,  mum:  the  sofa’s  just  been  white¬ 
washed,  and  there's  a  nest  of  ’em  there.  (Pulls 
her  axcay.  He  gets  hold  of  coffee-pot.)  Here  he  is, 
mum  ! 

Mr-.  S.  Where? 

Jas.  Iu  the  pot,  mnm.  (Crying  stops.)  It’s  all 
right !  He’s  escaped,  mnm ! 

Mrs.  S.  How  ? 

Jas.  Up  the  spout,  mum  1 

Mrs.  S.  I’m  glad  he’s  gone  !  But  I  flunk  it  was 
a  very  peculiar  noise  for  a  mouse  to  make ;  it 
sounded  to  me  like  a  cat. 

Jas.  Yes,  it  must  be  our  poor  tom  cat!  (Cries.) 
Ah,  it’s  onr  poor  cat ! 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  don’t  cry,  James. 

Jas.  Well,  I've  often  eat  his  milk  and  h9’s 
drank  my  dinner.  But  I  feel  certain  our  poor  cat’s 
been  deceived ! 

Mrs.  S.  Deceived  ?  How  ? 

Jas.  Why,  you  give  the  cat’s-meat  man  three¬ 
pence  a  week  for  cat’s-meat  and  he  only  gives  him 
a  ha’porth,  and  deceives  him  of  the  other  twopence 
halfpenny  1 
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Mrs.  S.  Ah,  well,  I’ll  see  into  it!  I’ll  find  him 
and  give  him  some  milk !  Puss— puss  I 

(Goes  towards  sofa.) 

Jas.  (Pulling  her  away.)  He’s  not  there.  He’s 
downstairs,  mum.  Just  had  kittens. 

Mrs.  S.  Indeed  ? 

Jas.  No,  mum;  in  the  coal-box.  You  see  one 
night  your  husbaud  came  home  at  six  o’clock  the 
next  morning - 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  so  he  comes  home  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  ? 

Jas.  No,  I  don’t  mean  that !  I’m  near-sighted— 
I  don’t  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

Mrs.  8.  Six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  prowling 
in  the  house  like  a  thief  !  I’ll  get  to  the  bottom  of 
his  goings-on,  or  I’m  no  woman! 

f  Exit,  E.  i>. 

Jas.  (Sitting  down.)  Well,  that  was  a  nice  half 
hour — no,  not  half  hour!  That  girl  has  got  to 
come  for  this  kid  iu  half  an  hour.  Well,  I'll  try  to 
move  him  again. 

(He  goes  towards  sofa,  and  is  just  about 
to  pick  baby  up,  when) 

Enter  JANE,  n.  1  e. 

Jane.  Hallo,  James  I  What  are  you  about  ? 

Jas.  (Business.  —  Confused.)  About  fifty-two  1 
Now,  Jane,  don’t  take  a  liberty  like  that  again. 

Jane.  What  liberty  ? 

Jas.  How  dare  you  attempt  to  kiss  me  ? 

Jane  Me?  Go  on,  I  haven’t ! 

Jas.  Well,  it’s  time  enough !  Ain’t  you  going  to  ? 
I  saw  yon  with  my  back  turned  put  your  hand  in 
my  pocket. 

Jane.  I  didn’t ! 

Jas.  Yes,  yon  did.  Give  me  back  my  watch! 

Jane.  I  haven’t  got  your  watch  ! 

Jas.  Well,  give  me  hack  the  ticket.  (Aside.)  I 
must  get  her  out  of  the  room.  Jane,  why  can’t 
you  look  me  in  the  face  and  say,  James,  you’re 
hungry. 

Jane.  Oh,  I’ve  got  a  nice  little  chop  saved  for 
your  breakfast ! 

Jas.  Yes,  I  heard  it.  It  smelt  like  a  kipper. 

Jane.  Well,  come  along. 

[Exit,  L.  1  E. 

Jas.  Fancy  me  having  chop  and  my  situation’s 
at  stake. 

Jane.  (Outside.)  James! 

Jas.  She’s  fell  downstairs. 

Jane.  (Outside,  louder.)  James! 

Jas.  There,  she’s  broke  her  stay-lace !  All  right. 
I’m  with  you.  I'm  coming.  I’ll  come  back  for 
that  kid, 

[Ea;it,  l.  1  e. 

Enter  VICTOR,  L.  d. 

Viet.  No  one  here!  Oh,  will  that  wire  never 
come  ?  Can  he  be  dead  ?  What  view  will  the  jury 
take  of  it  ?  Will  it  be  murder  or  manslaughter  ? 
It  is  too  much  to  hope  they’ll  bring  it  in  justifiable 
homicide.  (Baby  cries.)  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  ( Sees 
baby  on  sofa.)  Ah,  a  baby,  and  all  alone!  Some 
mystery  here  I  (Picks  it  up.)  What  can  it  all 
mean?  I  saw  James  with  it!  Hallo,  someone 
coming!  (Puts  baby  on  chair,  L.  c.)  I'll  just  go 
behind  the  screen  and  watch. 

(Goes  behind  screen,  l.  C.) 

Enter  SCATTERBRASS,  R.  d. 

Mr,  S.  Well,  my  wife  is  in  an  awful  temper  about 
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my  being  out  so  late !  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  it  is  too 
bad,  but  I  really  will  leave  it  off  from  to-day. 
Why,  what’s  this?  A  letter?  “I  have  left  little 
Tommy  for  you  to  mind.”  Why,  who  can  this 
letter  belong  to  ? 

Enter  JAMES,  unseen,  l.  1  e. 

Jas.  Now  for  that  kid  ! 

Viet.  ( Behind  screen.)  Now  I’ll  be  off ! 

Mr.  S.  Ah,  I  have  it  I 

£Sits  on  baby.  Baby  screams.  James 
jumping  about. — Business.  —  Screen 
falls.  Victor  runs  off,  L.  d.  James 
also  runs  off  at  the  same  time. 

What  was  that  ?  Ah,  the  wind  blown  the  screen 
Aown  !  But  I  thought  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant  1 
( Finds  baby.)  Ah,  a  baby!  Then  my  suspicions 
were  right!  And  yet,  no— and  yet,  yes— ‘‘  I  have 
sent  you  little  Tommy  to  mind,”  Ah,  fearful 
thought  I  My  wife’s  baby  1  [Hushes  off,  c. 

Enter  MRS.  SCATTERBRASS,  n.  d. 

Mrs.  S.  I  have  very  evil  thoughts  about  that  cat. 
I  believe  James  was  telling  me  falsehoods  to  screen 
his  master.  That  was  never  a  cat  that  made  that 

noise,  it  was  more  like -  (Baby  cries.)  A  baby! 

Whose  can  it  be?  No,  no;  it  cannot  be!  Ah, 
here’s  a  note.  ”  I  have  left  little  Tommy  for  you 
to  mind.”  (Picks  up  baby.)  Then  this  accounts 
for  him  coming  home  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  !  Oh,  the  false  deceitful  wretch  !  But  I’ll  have 
revenge  l  I’ll  go  home  to  my  mother ! 

[Exit,  d.  R. 

Enter  JAMES,  l.  1  e. 

Jas.  It’s  a  good  job  no  one’s  been  here  since  I 
went  away.  If  all  had  been  out  I  should  have  got 
the  sack.  I’ve  just  got  that  chump  chop  of  Jane’s 
down  my  stomach.  I  must  eat  a  bit  of  soap  now  to 
get  the  taste  of  the  chop  ont  of  my  mouth.  But, 
lirst  of  all,  I’ll  take  this  baby  to  the  dog’s  home. 
(Picks  up  baby.)  Why,  it’s  fast  awake!  See,  I’m 
it’s  sister — no  I  aren’t  I’m  it’s  step  uncle  !  (Sings.) 
See-saw,  see-saw ! 

Enter  JANE,  L.  1  e.  James  does  not  see  her. 

Jane.  So,  so !  I’ve  found  him  out,  and  he  told 
me  he  was  a  single  man,  and  here  I  find  a  father. 
(Aloud,  in  rage.)  So,  so,  James  Treacle,  you’re  a 
father !  ( Business.) 

Jas.  (Aside.)  I  hope  she’s  near-sighted ! 

Jane.  Are  you  going  to  tuke  your  little  baby  ont 
for  a  walkey  porkey ! 

Jas.  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,  there’s  a  dear  ! 

Jane.  Don’t  dear  me,  James  Treacle  !  I’ve  done 
with  you  for  ever.  But  if  it  wasu’t  for  you  having 
that  child  in  your  arm,  I’d  scratch  your  eyes  out. 

(Goes  for  him.) 

Jas.  It’s  a  good  job  I’m  protected  by  the  in- 
lantry.  ( Business .  Holds  up  baby.) 

Jane.  Oh,  I  shall  go  mad  !  (Screams.) 

Jas.  She’ll  alarm  the  neighbourhood.  They  will 
have  me  up  for  jiggeriny.  Try  a  cabbage  leaf. 
(Walking  up  and  down  stage  with  Jane  )  Don’t  go 
on  like  that!  You  don’t  know  what  a  mess  I’m  in 
with  this  child.  I  swear  I  am  innocent  1  (She 
screams  and  falls  in  chair.)  There,  she  is  in  a  fit  1 
Try  coffee  grounds.  ( Bites  her  finger.)  There, 
she’s  come  to— she’s  come  three. 


Jane.  ( Starting  up.)  I’ll  go  and  poison  myself  * 
Yes,  I’ll  take  poison. 

Jas.  Yes,  take  poison  and  rob  the  poor  rats ! 

Jane.  No,  I  won’t;  I’ll  drown  myself.  Farewell, 
James  Treacle,  for  ever! 

T Rushes  off,  L.  1  e. — Crash. 

Jas.  There,  she’s  jumped  right  into  the  water- 
butt  !  Oh,  look  at  her  legs  1  She’ll  be  burned  to 
death.  I  must  save  her ! 

[Rushes  off  with  baby,  L.  1  E. — Crash. 

Enter  VICTOR,  L.  D. 

Viet.  I  saw  that  dangerous  man  sit  on  the  poof 
little  baby,  and  I  am  the  cause  of  it.  I  put  it  on 
the  chair — he  sat  on  it — and  by  now  it  must  be  a 
pancake,  ( Picks  up  a  little  sock  and  a  baby’s 
bonnet  )  Alas !  it  is  squashed  to  this.  I  am  its 
murderer!  Another  murder!  What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  cannot  live  on  like  this.  I  will  go  at  once  to  the 
police-station  and  give  myself  up  as  a  double 
murderer.  Yes,  yes  ;  it  will  be  best .  I  will  at  once 
find  a  policeman,  and  by  so  doing  I  shall  die  like  a 
hero.  There  is  now  no  hope!  No  wTire — no  wire ! 

[Exit,  c. 

Enter  MRS.  SCATTERBRASS,  R.  D. 

Mrs.  S.  Now,  I  will  call  James,  and  see  if  ho 
is  really  in  my  husband’s  confidence.  There  is 
some  frightful  mystery  here.  James  1  James! 

JAMES  rushes  on,  L.  1  E. 

Jas.  Yes,  mum. 

Mrs.  S.  Wherever  have  you  been  ? 

Jas.  Cleaning  out  the  cen terer. 

Mrs.  S.  James,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I 
found  the  cat  that  was  under  the  sofa. 

Jas.  What’s  she  kitten  at  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  and  I’d  like  to  find  that  cat’s 
mother,  and  we’ll  soon  see  whose  claws  were  the 
stronger. 

Jas.  I  think  it  must  be  an  orphan.  I’ve  searched 
every  cat  on  the  tiles. 

Mrs.  S.  You  blockhead  !  James,  I  have  known 
you  many  years,  and  you  are  the  only  one  I  eau 
trust.  My  husband  has  treated  me  very  cruelly. 
So  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  to  be  revenged  on  my 
husband,  and  that  is  for  me  to  elope  with  you  ! 

Jas.  Me,  mum  ?  Think  of  my  character! 

Mrs.  S.  You  fool,  only  in  pretence.  I’ll  tell 
you.  First  of  all  I  will  go  home  to  my  mother, 
and  you  will  have  to  go  away  for  fifteen  years 
to - 

Jas.  Will  that  be  quite  long  enough  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  you  will  go  to  sea  for  fifteen  years, 
and  by  that  time  all  will  be  blown  over. 

Jas.  What,  the  ship  I  go  in  P 

Mrs.  S.  No,  you  fool ;  the  scandal  here  at 
home ! 

Jas.  And  when  do  we  start  ? 

Mrs.  S.  At  once  ! 

Jas.  At  once,  mum  P  Oh,  that’s  rather  sudden l 
I  can  start  immediately,  but  not  at  once.  Fifeen 
years  is  a  long  time  to  be  away,  and  I  shall  want 
at  least  two  clean  pairs  of  socks. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  then,  I'll  give  yon  an  hour,  and 
that  will  give  you  ample  time  to  pack  your  things. 

Jas.  Oh,  yesj  I’ve  only  got  a  pickle-jar  and  two 
postcards. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  in  an  honr  from  now - 

Jas.  We  will  leave  old  England  for  ever  l 
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Mr a.  S.  No,  not  quite  bo  long— only  fifteen 

year- ! 

[Exit,  b.  D. 

Jaa.  Oh,  that's  ea«y  enough  1  I’ve  done  one 
fifteen  years  already. 

Enter  SCATTERBRASS,  c.,  very  white.  Ue  knocks 
up  ( ujainst  James,  who  falls. 

Mr.  S.  What  are  you  doing  down  there,  sir? 

Jaa.  'Cause  it  wouldn’t  come  up  here,  Bir. 

Mr.  S.  James — James,  you  see  before  you  a  man 
whose  brain  is  in  liatnea  with  an  unquenchable, 
unoonsuming  fire! 

Jas.  Try  a  penny  ice. 

Mr.  S.  Fool !  Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to 
stand  by  and  be  deceived.  I  saw  him— yes,  I  saw 
him.  (Seising  James.)  Didn’t  I  see  him  ? 

Jaa.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  S,  Liar  1 

Jas .  All  right  I  do,  but  I  don’t. 

Mr.  S.  I  saw  him  on  his  knees  to  my  wife.  Oh, 
if  I  had  him  here,  as  I  have  you,  I’d  get  him—— 
(Business. — Strangling  James.)  Aud  I’d  strangle 
him  as  I  would  a  curl  (Throws  him  down.) 

Jas.  I  wish  you'd  be  careful. 

Mr.  S.  James,  come  here  —  you  poor  dear  dar¬ 
ling  silly  idiot,  come  here,  I  am  calm  now  1 

(Raving.) 

Jas.  I  wonder  how  he  is  when  he’s  cool  ? 

Mr.  S.  Come  here!  You  have  known  me  for 
ears.  I  have  always  been  a  good  master  to  you, 
ave  I  not? 

Jas.  Yes;  promised  me  a  couple  of  bob  five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Never  mind  that  now.  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  favour— it  will  bo  the  very  last  one  I  shall 
ever  ask  you.  I  want  you  to  come  up  into  my 
room  in  half  an  hour  from  now,  and  blow  my 
brains  out. 

Jas.  (After  a  pause  )  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  S.  In  my  bedroom,  you  fool ! 

Jas.  Oh,  I  thought  you  hadn’t  brought  ’em  with 
you! 

Mr.  S.  Look  here,  I  want  you  to  blow  my  brains 
out! 

Jas.  ( After  a  pause.)  We’ve  broke  the  blow 
bellows. 

Mr.  S.  Here,  you  maniac — here  is  a  soveregn. 
Go  and  buy  a  revolver,  and  load  it  up  to  the 
muzzle. 

Jas.  A  dog’s  muzzle  ? 

Mr.  S.  (Raving.)  No,  no,  you  gray. haired  old 
fool  j  go  and  buy  a  revolver  with  this  sovereign. 

(Gives  James  money.) 

Jas.  Excuse  me!  A  button,  sir! 

Mr.  S.  Mistake  I  Here  you  are,  then,  buy  it  out 
of  this,  load  it  up  well,  then  come  up  into  my 
bedroom,  where  you  will  find  me  asleep,  through 
a  drug  I  am  going  to  take ;  when  you  see  me  like 
this,  take  a  sure  and  deadly  aim,  and  blow  my 
brains  out.  You  understand  ? 

Jas.  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Then,  in  half  an  hour  all  will  be  over— all 
will  be  over  I 

[Goes  slowly  through  c.  d. 

Jas.  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  all  rolled  over. 
Now,  I’ve  got  to  buy  a  revolver  and  shoot  myself, 
and  then  I’ve  got  to  go  away  with  the  missus  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  Well,  first  of  all.  I’ll  have  to  put  all  my 
bast  Sunday  clothes  on, 

[Exit,  h.  1  E. 


Enter  MRS.  SCATTERBRASS,  b.  d.,  dressed  for 
travelling. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  this  is  the  end  of  all  my  dreams  of 
married  happiness  !  To  leave  him  for  ever  1  This 
is  too  cruel!  False — false,  George!  How  ever 
could  you  so  deoeive  your  trusting  wife  ? 

(Sinks  in  chair  &.  of  table.) 

Enter  MR.  SCATTERBRASS,  0. 

Mr.  S.  Now  to  prepare  for  the  fatal  step!  To 

sleep— to  die — to  leave  my  wife — a  widow -  The 

world  and  all  its  gaiety  are  nothing  to  me  now. 
What  is  life  to  man— what  is  all  the  whole  world 
to  a  man  when  his  wife's  a  widow  ?  I  wonder 
where  she  is  ?  (She  starts  up,  seeing  him.)  So, 
madame - 

Mrs.  S.  Scoundrel — deceitful  villain  ! 

Mr.  S.  Eh  ?  Well,  come  I  like  this ! 

Mrs.  S.  1  know  all.  I  found  out  the  reason  yon 
come  home  at  six  o’clock  iu  the  morning,  I  found 
a  baby. 

Mr,  S.  Yon  found  one  ?  I  found  one!  What, 
twins  !  I  shall  go  mad  l 

Mrs.  S.  I'll  bring  yon  face  to  face  with  your  own 
child.  (Goes  to  chair.) 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Mrs.  S.  It’s  gone,  and  you  have  removed  it! 

Mr.  S.  I— I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  don’t  try  and  play  the  innocent!  I 
will  call  up  the  servants  and  see  which  one  is  iu 
your  confidence.  Jane! 

Enter  JANE,  l.  1  e. 

Jane.  Yes,  sir  1 

Mr.  S.  Someone  has  had  a  baby.  Who  has  P 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Jane.  I  don’t,  but — but  James  does. 

All.  James? 


Enter  JAMES,  c.  Funny  make-up.  Business. — 
Scatterbrass  drags  him  down  stage, 

Mr.  S.  Someone  has  had  a  baby.  Have  you  ? 

Jas.  Me,  no  ?  I’m  a  respectable  single  man. 

Mrs.  S.  James,  there  was  a  baby  on  that 
chair - 

Jas.  Who  did  it  ? 

Mr.  S.  Come,  come,  where  is  it— where  is  it  ? 

Jas.  Further  deception  is  useless.  I  can  only  b« 
hung  once.  The  baby  that  was  on  that  ere  sofa 
was - 

All.  Yours? 

Jas.  No ;  it  was  my  sister’s,  and  she  left  it  for 
mo  to  mind.  I  have  proved  my  innocence !  1  anv. 
spotless.  (Falls.) 

Mrs.  S.  ( Laughing ,  to  Scatterbrass.)  George,  dear, 
can  you  ever  forgive  my  foolish  fancy  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  my  love;  and  I  won’t  stay  out  late 
any  more. 

Jas.  (Rising.)  Oh,  that’s  all  right !  Jane,  do  you 
love  me  still  for  doing  nothing ! 

Jane,  Yes. 

Jas.  Oh,  but  I  was  quite  forgettiug  that  missns 
and  me  were  going  away  for  fifteen  years  !  Say, 
missus,  when  you’re  quite  ready  we'll  elope. 

Ail.  Elope  ? 

Mrs.  S.  (Aside.)  You  fool,  I  was  only  joking! 
Here's  a  sovereign !  Say  no  more  abont  it. 

Jas.  Another  sovereign!  Oh,  that  reminds  me! 
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When  you’re  quite  ready,  mister,  I’ll  blow  your 
brains  out. 

(Business. — Rushes  at  Scatterbrass  with 
revolver.) 


J&r.  S.  ( Frightened .)  No,  no,  you  fool,  that’s  off! 


Jas.  Yes,  I  heard  it. 


(Revolver  goes  oj'.) 


Viet.  (Talcing  it  and  reading  it.)  Hooray !  He’s  not 
dead  after  all  1  The  shot  I  tired  didn’t  strike  him, 
it  struck  a  bird's  nest  three  feet  off  where  I  was 
standing. 

Police.  Yes,  that  might  be  all  right;  but 
you  came  and  gave  yourself  np  for  two  murders. 
How  about  the  baby  ? 


Enter  POLICEMAN,  with  VICTOR,  handcuffed,  c. 

Police.  I  heard  the  report  of  fire  arms.  Is  this  a 
third  murder? 

All.  Third  murder? 

Viet.  Yes,  I  murdered  a  man  in  self-defence  in  a 
duel,  and  I  am  waiting  for  a  wire  to  tell  whether 
he  is  dead  or  not. 

Jas.  I've  got  a  tele  wag  for  you.  (Gives  Victor 
telegram.)  Is  this  what  you  waut  ? 


Enter  GIRL,  who  came  on  in  first  part  of  sketch,  c. 

Girl.  Please,  I’ve  come  for  the  baby. 

(Jane  gets  baby  from  l.  1  e.) 

Jas.  Well,  I’ve  had  a  lively  half-hour  1  (To  All.) 
This  is  the  girl  who  brought  the  baby,  and  left  it 
with  me,  thinking  ’cause  I  was  a  waiter,  every¬ 
thing  ought  to  come  to  he  who  waits.  I  waited 
for  half  an  hour  for  this  girl;  but  if  the  half-hour’s 
wait  has  caused  you  a  little  amusement,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  wait  and  be  a  waiter  till  further  notice. 
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contains  particulars  of  upwards  of 

1,000  FREE  ACTING  PLATS, 

so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  various  authors  whose 
works  appear  in  this  valuable  selection,  which  can  be  procured  at 

ONE  PENNY  EACH, 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now  Ready,  with  Portrait  and  Eight  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  146  pages,  Price  Sixpence. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAI 


i  i 


WITH  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SKETCH  BY  LEIGH  HUNT, 


THE  RIVALS. 

ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY;  OR,  THE 
'SCHEMING  LIEUTENANT. 
THE  DUENNA. 

A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 


CONTENTS 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
THE  CAMP. 

THE  CRITIC;  OR,  A  TRAGEDY 
REHEARSED. 

PIZARRO. 


Can  also  be  had  separ.i'e’y,  price  One  Penny  each ;  post-free,  One  Halfpenny  each  extra. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence  ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 

DICKS’  STANDARD  CHARADES 

AND  COMEDIES 

FOR  HOWIE  REPRESENTATION. 

CONTENTS 


BANDIT. 

THE  SNOW  HELPED. 
JARGONELLE. 

A  MARRIAGE  NOOSE. 

THE  LOST  POCKET-BOOK. 
TWENTY  AND  FORTY. 

ALL’S  FAIR  IN  LOVE. 

A  WOMAN  WILL  BE  A  WOMAN. 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  GHOST. 
HAT-BOX. 

NUMBER  157  B. 
LOVELY. 

BOW  BELL(E)S. 
MISTAKEN. 
LOCKSMITH. 
PORTMANTEAU. 


Thu  above  Charades  and  Comedies  can  be  Performed  without  Risk 

of  Infringing  any  Rights. 


London  :  John  Dicks,  213,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


